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PREFACE. 

These Sketches will, I apprehend, be penised 
with either a smile or a frown, according 
to the frame of mind the reader happens to be 
in. They aspire only to play the Fool's part in 
the Drama of Literature — ^which. like other 
things, at times requires a relaxation from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to break its monotony, 
— and, I hope, will excite no very great ill- 
humour by their frivolity. However, here they 
are ; and, to use the words of Hey wood, I trust 

" 90 1» tor mirfb* mortis Irtlr maite tt, 
Sbn sou, m mirfbf msrils totll tal» tt." 
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JIM SPRIGGS' STORY OF THE 
STEELYARD'S WEIGHT. 



"Talking of antiquities, gentlemen, it's my 
opinion that there ain't greater deception prac- 
tised in the tea or port- wine trade than there is 
in 4respect to ancient curiosities. It's true I 
ain't learned, or nothin' o' that sort ; but what 
I sees and knows is true I believes, and what I 
don't see I pleases myself about believing ; and 
whenever I hears anything about relics or 
ancient wonders I always thinks of Chawley 
Chump's Steelyard's Weight." 

This speech was uttered by the chairman of 
the HuUibaloo Club — a society established with 
the laudable view of giving its members an 
opportunity of meeting and drinking together 
once a week, admitting, at the same time, of a 
reserved fund to be applied to the benefit of 
that body and the landlord of the house, in the 
shape of an annual dinner. This gentleman 
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was seated at the head of the table ; he was one 
of those individuals who are very talkative at 
this description of assemblies, and indulged in 
the name of James Spriggs — which popular 
vulgarity, or familiarity, had corrupted into Jim 
Spriggs. He had a very ominous looking pew- 
ter measure before him, in which he at intervals 
embedded his nose and eclipsed a portion of his 
visage. Mr. Spriggs was, in fact, the man for 
the chair: he could tell a good story, sing a song,, 
and look patronisingly on the company. 

" What was that, Jim ?" inquired an inqui- 
sitive voice, accompanied by a cloud of smoke, 
and which was discovered to have emanated from 
the deputy chair — a gentleman who appeared 
perfectly at ease, with a sort of inay-the-present- 
moment-be-the-worst-of-our-lives looking coim- 
tenance. 

Mr. Spriggs did not immediately reply to the 
question of the deputy; but very methodically 
filled his pipe, and lighted it by the gas — in 
which attempt, he was very unhappy, inasmuch 
as he was compelled to apply his middle finger 
to the lighted tobacco three or four times, after 
each time blowing the aforesaid finger as if it 
had ignited and wanted a current of air to 
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extmgiiisli the flame ; having blown and puffed 
about for some time the operation was performed, 
— ^Mr. Spriggs then took the pipe from his 
mouth, and was instrumental in allowing the 
pewter measure momentarily to usurp its place. 
Having done this, he took great pains to seat 
himself in an approved attitude, and then re- 
sponded to the enquiry of the vice ; who looked 
on Mr. Spriggs' movements with the air of a 
profound admirer of this matter-of-fact pre- 
luding. 

" I was talking just now, gentlemen," began 
the chairman, '' about the follies that often 
occurs in the pretended discovery of relics 
of our forefathers. You may have observed 
that a good deal o' nonsense takes place in this 
way. For instance, a society, or a indiwidual, 
finds a old ring or a old sword, or anything o' 
that sort, and he goes home, fixes a date to it, 
and swears 'twas found in some unnatural place, 
and 'tis of some imnatural age, and people can't 
deny it, so they thinks he's got a wonderfiil prize. 
Then he goes home and makes a book about it, 
and puts lots of capital letters after his name to 
look big — such as F.R.S., and the like — 
which anybody can do by payin' for it; and 

c 2 
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many as puts these great letters after their name 
don't do any more for it than I do— only pays 
for it. Then he makes it a present to a Museimi, 
and people says, ' how we be carried back to the 
days of our ancestors, in looking at this yaluable 
relic,' when perhaps 't ain't older than I be. But 
if people enjoys the delusion, let 'em I says. 
Why I have heerd that there are no less than 
three Museums that have got the skull of Oliver 
Cromwell; and I ain't sure, but I thinks that 
I've heard that one exhibition have got the skull 
of Old Parr when he was a boy. But, as I said 
before, if people thinks 'tis all right, let 'em 
enjoy the belief ; if they lets me enjoy my pipe 
in my way, I shan't interrupt them." 

"Bravo!" responded the vice, raising his 
glass to his lips, " Peace and animosity aU over 
the world." 

"Well, gentlemen," resumed Mr. Spriggs, as 
soon as the toast of the vice had been responded 
to — "well, gentlemen, to make the best on it, 
there's a society that goes about pickin' up old 
traps like marine store dealers. Then they pub- 
lishes a book about 'em. They be called the — 
the— 

" Odd Fellows," suggested the vice. 
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" No, not that," replied tlie narrator, " people 
that lectures on antiquities, I mean." 

" The Druids," offered the vice. 

" No, that ain't it neither, but that's nearer. 
'Tis some fodgical or logical name." 

" Phrenological," hazarded a yoimg Hulliba- 
loo, who coloured up very red in offering the 
remark, and who was in doubt whether he 
should receive a vote of thanks or a dismissal 
from the society. 

" No," said Mr. Spriggs, " 'tis Harkalogical 
— that's it ; but I thinks logical is as well, for 
aught I knows ; and I dare say people as prac- 
tises the new mysterious system of spellin', would 
caU it more properer. Well, gentlemen, this 
society gets subscriptions, and goes to some 
place and lectures on a model of a old steam 
engine, or something that has been found in the 
parish register, and makes a book about it, 
which amounts to nothin'— only words and 
money. But mind ye, they haves a dinner, and 
that's the attraction ; for I knows when a party 
on 'cm went into Wales, for the purpose of in- 
specting the castle of a gentleman who was 
celebrated for having a large stock of old clothes 
— or costumes — ; they had a good dinner, and 
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only two of them went out to look round the 
castle ; they Hked the dinner better, and no fool^ 
neither I thinks. 

" This, you will say, gentlemen, has nothing to 
do with my story. Perhaps not. Therefore I 
won't detain you longer than I can help about 
such matters.'* 

The speaker here brought himself in close 
connection with the pewter measure, refilled and 
relighted his pipe, and then resumed. 

" First of all, you must know that round the 
coast of England — more particularly in Sussex 
and Kent — traces of a good many ancient 
British and Roman encampments are still obser- 
vable ; and a great many relics of the latter 
people have been discovered. Some time ago, 
in a field in one of these counties, near a popu- 
lous village, there was excavations made, where 
they found lots o' old cast off rubbish of these 
Romans — such as baths, pieces of china or 
earthenware, or somethin' o' that sort — ^which 
they calls pottery; and the baths they calls 
sudatories. 

"The field in which these things were 
discovered had a public footpath leading through 
it. And, as may be expected, many antiquarian 
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and other learned men visited the spot, in order 
to form opinions, and eke out somethin* that 
nobody else had thought of. It was quite an 
event in the neighbourhood ; every public house 
was filled of a night talking o* these wonders; 
if you met anybody Mrithin half-a-dozen miles 
of the place, you was sure to be asked if any- 
thing fresh had turned up. People miA» as 
much tvL8S over these remains as if they had just 
discovered a English Califomia; and many of 
'em, as kicked up the greatest noise, knew as 
much about it as they did of Adam's shoemaker 
— but that's nothin' to do with it. 

" My Mend, Chawley Chump, gentlemen, you 
must know was a haycutter by trade. Now, 
although he was but a haycutter, he was a man 
who knew as much learning as here and there a 
one ; he was very fond of a bit of chat and such 
like, and used to hold a argument with great 
force. He was ho fool I can tell you, and he 
was fond o* mixin' in society and having his 
glass or two now and then, and reading the 
newspaper to the company. And if Chawley 
did occasionly have a glass or two too much, 
why he attended to his work ; therefore no one 
can blame him for that, as I see.'' 
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" Yere, yere," chimed in the vice, who per- 
fectly coincided with the opinion expressed by 
his superior officer, and whose appearance fully 
confirmed his experience in one portion of the 
theory. 

" Well, gentlemen," resumed the chair, as he 
ordered the pewter to be refilled, " Chawley had 
a job to cut some hay at this village near where 
these remains were found ; and to get to his 
work he had to pass through the very field 
where this place was dug out ; and bein' a man 
of pretty general information, he of course 
wanted to know all about these discoveries as 
weU as his neighbours ; so Chawley had a good 
look at the place, but he could see nothin* more 
than a good-sized pit, so he passed on. 

" But in the evenin', when Chawley had done 
his work, he posted off to the village public 
house to have a qufet pipe, and hear all the news 
about these things. I don't mean to say, gen- 
tlemen, that if there had been no discoveries 
made, Chawley would not have gone to the inn — 
perhaps he would — ^but at aU events he went 
that night, with the determination of having a 
jolly and comfortable discussion. 

" When Chawley reached the public house. 
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he went into the smoking room. A good many 
was there, and they was all glad to see him ; for 
bein' a pretty good scholar, you see, he was 
known amongst 'em, and they yalued his 
opinions. The room looked very comfortable: 
there was not a numerous party, but a very 
pleasant one, and the conversation naturally 
turned upon the subject of these discoveries. 

" ' I should be sorry to go through that 'ere 
field arter dark ' says one of the men. 

" ' Why for ?' asked Chawley. 

** ' I don't think 'tis all right, Chawley — I ain't 
superstitious, but I shouldn't wonder but what 
a ghost of Oliver Cromwell, or some other 
Roman, don't haimt that 'ere spot.' 

"' The devil they do,' said Chawley, 'why I 
got to go through to night, I hopes nobody won't 
interrupt me.' 

" ' Well ' replies the man, ' I says nothen' — 
only if you should be killed, don't say afterwards 
as I didn't warn you — ^and here's wishing you a 
safe journey.' 

"Chawley did'nt know hardly what to make 
of this 'ere; but the society was so agreeable, 
that instead of his havin' only one pint, and a 
pipe or two as he at first determined, Chawley 
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was induced to have a extra pint — ^and a third. 
I ain't quite sure that he didn't have a fourth — 
he might or might not have done so, — Chawley 
was never certain on this point. But he 
recollected that it was all uncommon good, and 
the company was so agreeable, that he might 
perhaps have had a fourth. But when Chawley 
came to pay his reckonin' the landlord charged 
him for six! Now, although Chawley was 
certain that this was a himposition, he paid the 
money ; for he was a peaceable man, and disliked 
enterin' into a quarrel — and, as he remarked, 
it was all uncommon nice. 

*' It was a nasty night when Chawley started 
home — a very disagreeable night indeed. It was 
not altogether dark, neither was it light ; but it 
was one of those half-and-half sort o' mongrel 
evenings, which was very undecided : sometimes 
the moon shone out bright for an instant, then it 
became immediately arterwards obscured by the 
clouds. Then a gush of wind would whistle by 
him, and sound drearily, and keep on dancin' 
round his head as if in mimicry, to make him 
look roimd to see who was a playin' tricks with 
him ; and he would not be convinced that the 
elements could so deceive him. This was the 
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sort o* night Chawley had to walk home in, and 
he started off, very cheerftd and very happy 
from the public house. 

"'Ah! roar on!' says Chawley, addressing 
the elements, * I'm all right — ^you can't hurt me 
— I'm all right, my tulip !' 

" Now, gentlemen, I should have thought 

Chawley was all right too, if he hadn't said as 

much ; but whenever I hear's a man say he's all 

right, I always thinks he's all wrong — ^because if 

he really wam't all wrong, there would be no 

occasion for him to say he was all right, — that's 

how I groimds my suspicions on that subject. 

Well, gentlemen," resumed Mr. Sprigs, 

Chawley went on as lively as a pantaloon, imtil 

he come to the field in which the excavations 

were made ; and there he seems to have his 

doubts on the subject, and he begins getting very 

sentimental with hisself, and saying that he'd 

never wronged nobody, and he didn't see why 

anything should occur to him. So Chawley says, 

' I will avoid goin' near that dell, or perhaps I 

shall fall in.' Well, he walked on, and looked 

straight before him at this place, and he says to 

hisself, ' steady, Chawley, my boy, steady, don't 

be a fool/ But somehow or another, — ^by some 
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extraordinary phemomemon in human nature — 
the more he tried to avoid the place, the nearer 
he come to it. This was very singular, but as 
Chawley told me 'twas the case, I've no right to 
doubt him. Well, he kept on, and sure enough 
slap into the place he went. 

" Well this is a rum go ' said Chawley to 
hisself, ' who'd a' thought o' this. Howsomdever 
as I be here, I suppose I must stop till I gets up 
again.' And it was more than probable he 
would have to remain there until he got up 
again, for there was nothen' round that he could 
see to suggest a contrary opmion. 

" * This is a devilish rum place to drop into in 
the middle of the night, if it ain't I'm blowed,* 
says Chawley. But as he was remarkable for 
taking things rather coolly, he thought he'd have 
a social pinch o' snuff with hisself, and get up 
and walk home in a friendly manner. 

" Well, gentlemen, Chawley was seated on the 
earth looking about him as calmly as if he was 
enjoyin' the beauty of the landscape. But as 
the wind whistled cold around him, and the sky 
looked rather boisterous, he begun to think that 
he might spend the evenin' in a great deal more 
convivial manner, and with more satisfaction to 
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hisself. But when the moon popped out from 
a cloud, he saw a very singular lookin* old stump 
of a tree opposite him. It was such a droll 
old stump that Chawley couldn't keep his eyes 
off it ; 'cos, you see, he begun to have mis- 
givings about what he had heer'd at the public 
house. 

" Howsomdever, Chawley takes out his snuff 
box to have his pinch of snuff and then to 
toddle ; but somehow or another he had the mis- 
fortune to upset his box and lose all his snuff ; 
and in getting his box he upset himself. 
* ^' Just as he had had this accident, Chawley 
thought he heard somebody sneezing; and, on 
lookin' up again, sure enough there was the old 
stump a sneezin' like winkin' , ready to break his 
neck. 

" ' Confound your snuff, feller,' says the old 
stump — ^wiping his eyes, — ' I say, confound your 
snuff. A gentleman can't put his head out of 
the roof of his own house for a little fresh air, 
but he must be annoyed by that stuff.' 

"Now, gentlemen, Chawley was not in the 
habit of swearin', but he thinks that he said 
something very wicked at the surprise of the 
moment, which he felt sorry for arterwards. 
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But bein' addressed in the middle o' the night 
by the stump of a old tree, in such authorita- 
tive tones, Chawley said wam't pleasant; and 
besides it wam't a proper manner to speak to a 
man as paid his way. 

"'Bother your imperence/ says Chawley, 
when he had sufficiently recovered hisself, 
' who do you call a feller ? Do you know I be a 
Englishman, as have lived forty years and has 
kept my family ; and received a reward of thirty 
shillings for my industrious habits in saving the 
parish the expense o' keepin' any of my twelve 
children ? And now to be called a feller by an 
old stump ! it ain't the thing — 'tain't the thing.' 
Chawley felt half disposed to raise his steelyard 
and strike the stump, (for he had his steelyard 
with him — all haycutters carry them to weigh 
out their hay,) but the stump looked at him 
with such a knowin' grin, that Chawley thought 
it would be best to keep on good terms with 
him. And when Chawley come to^ look more 
closely at the stump, he found it was the head 
of a Koman. 

" ' ITiis is a nasty night for you to be out, 
Chawley,' says the Roman. 

" ' Yes 'tis,' replies Chawley, * But you seems 
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to* know me better than I knows you ; perhaps 
you will oblige me with your card ?' 

"'I arn't got one, Chawley,' says his com- 
panion, ' we had no printers in my days, or 
cards either. But you never saw me before; 
my name's Agricola. I comes of a very ancient 
family — ^very indeed. But these is bad times 
with me — ^very bad.' 

"'Why, what goes wrong with you, old 
cockolorum,' cries Chawley. 

" ' Why all my goods and chattels is goin' like 
fim,' says the stump. 

" ' Distress for rent, or somethin' o' that sort,' 
says Chawley. 

" ' No ! worse : robbery, Chawley — ^robbery ; 
I'm plundered horribly.' 

" ' Why don't you call in the police, and sarve 
the robbers out ?' says Chawley. ' That's what 
I should do.' 

"'It's no good, Chawley, there's no law to 
protect me,' says the stump. 'Here I have 
had this 'ere piece o' property for seventeen 
hundred-and-ninety-three years; 'twas given to 
me by my kinsman Julius Agricola, for my ser- 
vices in keepin' the Anderida turnpike gate, at 
the time we made the new road here; and I 
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always lived comfortable and happy till now*— 
yes, Chawley, till now.' 

" 'Well what's the row ? why don't you live all 
right now ?' says Chawley ; ' I hope you am't 
been through the bankruptcy court and left 
your certificate behind.' 

" ' What, havn't you heard of the robbery, Mr. 
Chump?' says the stump; 'why havn't you 
heard that a party of the nineteenth century 
broke into the roof of my residence, and plun- 
dered me of lots o' my furniture?' 

"'Why!' says Chawley, looking at the old 
stimip with surprise, 'you am't the gentleman 
that the property called the Roman remains 
belongs to ?' 

" ' Yes I be,' says the stump, shakin' his locks 
about, ' yes I be ; and I havn't had a good wash 
since they plundered me of my bath. I hope 
you am't come to try and rob me, Chawley ?' 

" ' Oh ! no,' says Chawley, ' I never robbed 
nobody. I be goin' home like a steady sober 
man to my wife and family. Can I send the 
police to you, my old friend ?' 

" ' Alas ! no ; there's no law to protect me,' 
cries the stump. ' Oh ! for the good old times of 
my forefathers ; when a man was judged by his 
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strength and valour. Them was the times to 
make money; turnpikes paid well; we had no 
railways nor nothin' o' that sort ; and if a feller 
couldn't afford to pay the toll, why we smugged 
him ; them was the days for republicanism and 
liberty !' 

" ' I reckon 'twas bad times for haycutters 
though, wam't it ?* says Chawley. 

"'Pretty fair; but 'twas best times for the 
makers of them articles,' says the stump, point- 
ing to Chawley's steelyard. 

"'The devil 'twas,' says Chawley, 'why 'tis 
qidte a new invention here.' 

" ' Ah, Chawley,' says the stump, ' you thinks 
a good many things is new ; but every discovery 
you makes was known to us and our ancestors, 
only some on 'em went by different names. 
Look at this ere piece o' mosaic work !' says the 
stimip a'pullen' up somethin' from the earth as 
looked like a harlekin's skin, 'you can't manage 
this 'ere sort o' thing old feller, yet.' 

" ' I thinks we can, though,' says Chawley, 
'for I see'd a pair o' Berlin wool slippers like it 
t'other day.' 

" ' Pooh ! pooh !' says the stump, lookin' very 
wise. 

c 
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** ' Come, come,' says Chawley, ' don't pooh 
pooh me, old timber noddle.* 

"The old stmnp then begun a'langhin' and 
winkin' his eye at Chawley in a most imbecomin' 
manner, and Chawley begins to £^ncy that his 
companion had the St. Vitus's Dance. And 
he was just thinkin' about givin' the queer 
stimip a topper with his steelyard, when the old 
gentleman spoke. 

" ' Do you know how I means to sarve the 
robbers of my residence, Chawley?' he says, 
a'grinnin' like an Adelphi clown. * Do you 
know what I be up to, Chawley ?' 

" ' Ojffer a reward for the thieves perhaps ?' 
says Chawley. 

" ' No,' says the stump, * that ain't it. But 
you must keep it a secret, Chawley — 'cos I don't 
tell nobody but you.' Then he whispered in his 
ear, and says ' I be goin' to move lower down — 
I be goin' to move lower down, Chawley !' and 
here the stump pimched Charley in the ribs, 
and laughed like winkin'. 

" ' A very good plan,' says Chawley in a pat- 
ronizin' manner, ' I suppose 'tis pretty comfort- 
able quarters below ?' 

" ' Nobby,' says the stump, ' all friendly and 
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sociable—no quarrellin*. There's Boadicea and 
my wife playin' a rubber below in my front 
parlour now ; and I expects Ella and Cissa — ^two 
old British friends— to smoke a pipe with me 
presently ; would you like to join 'em ?' 

" Chawley thought he should liked to have 
joined 'em, but he was afraid perhaps there 
was a trick in it, and as he was not at all 
intimate with the company, he fancied it would 
be most prudent of him to decline the invitation ; 
80 he says, ^no thank you, I got a wife and 
£eimily at home, and I must get back early ; some 
other evenin' I shall be very happy to make one 
with you — ^but 'tis too late now.' 

"Now, whether the old stump felt offended 
because Chawley reftised the invitation, or 
whether he felt disposed to have a little bit o' 
innocent frm at Chawley's expense, I never 
could find out, but a most extraordinary change 
come over the old chap : he began to whistle and 
dance about in a most singular manner; and 
Chawley thought he was either tipsy, or else 
insane. Then he caught hold of Chawley's foot 
and pinched it, and then hit him on the head ; 
and Chawley thought 'twas the rummiest thing 
as ever he see'd or heard on. And he says, 
c 2 
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'what's the matter with ve, old Homan anti- 
quities?* 

" The old stump never answered, but give 
a shrill whistle, and shook his locks of hair about 
in a most wild and unnatural manner. 

" ' This won't do,' says Chawley, as the old 
stump hit him a very hard knock on the head a 
second time, ' be quiet, can't you ?' 

" Another shrill whistle replied to Chawley's 
question, and then a chorus of laughter followed 
like wild-fire through the air, " Hurrarh ! 
Chawley Chump ! — Hurrarh ! Chawley Chump !* 
hollers the old stump, boundin' about in a most 
conwivial manner round Chawley's head. ' Hur- 
rarh! Chawley Chump !' echoes a little chip o' 
the old block, jimipin' out o' the old stimip's 
head, like a hackrobat. ' Hurrarh ! Chawley 
Chump!' cries another young urchin foUerin' 
his chum. 'Hurrarh! Chawley Chump!' howls 
another and another, imtil he was surrounded by 
fifty young Roman imps — all seemin' to come 
out o' the old stimip's head o' hair. The 
laughter then increased ten-fold, and they all 
begun torturin' him in some way or another. 
Every time he attempted to ask any questions, 
he heard this shrill whis'lin' from the stump» 
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and the nasty screechin' unmusical chorus 
of laughers. 

^' ' Let me alone,' says Chawley, who expected 
to be smashed every minut'. ' Let me be, you 
nasty warmints, can't ye ?* 

"But stiU the riot increased — still the 
torture continued — and still the old stump and 
the young'uns kept whis'lin* and dancin' round 
and roimd Chawley, in the most unearthly 
manner. Chawley said it might have been a 
Boman war dance for aught he knew, but the 
tortures they inflicted on him, was more than 
a true Englishman could stand; so, driven to 
desperation, he gets up, seizes his steelyard, and 
rushes upon the old stump to pay him out ; but 
unfortunately his foot slipped, and he fell on the 
groimd; his head comin' in contact with a 
rough piece o' wood. There he laid, quite 
insensible ; at the same time loosin' sight of his 
disagreeable Eoman acquaintance and all the 
Eoman imps. 

" How long Chawley remained in this state, he 
never told me ; but he said his sufferings arter 
his combat with the old stump was horrible; 
and how he got home that night— or the next 
momin' — he never knew. But he did get home 
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somehow, *cos he found hisself in bed the next 
momin', with a very unpleasant headache, and 
a severe cut on his noddle from the fall he had 
in the row ; and the mark shows to this day !" 

The speaker was here interrupted by the vice 
chair. " I never heer'd," said that gentleman 
emphatically, " I never heer'd of such a fragrant 
wiolation of our English constitution in all my 
life. It's my opinion Gover'ment ought to have 
took it up on Mr. Chump's behalf — not to let a 
parcel o' foreigners molest a quiet EngHshman 
when he was gom' peaceably home. 'Tis shame> 
ful — ^that's what I thinks. If a English gentle- 
man goes abroad and gets into a scrape with 
foreigners, Gover'ment takes his part. Therefore 
they should ha' took up Mr. Chump's case, I 
says." The deputy chair appeared to be quite 
overcome with disgust; and drank off a whole 
' threepenneth ' at one draught, with the most 
profound indignation. 

*' I have no doubt that Government would ha' 
took the matter up, gentlemen," replied the 
chair, " if it had been properly represented at 
the time. But Chawley had no friends ; and 'tis 
no use nobody tryin* to do anything with 
Gover'ment without friends. Howsomdever," 
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resumed Mr. Spriggs, " my story don't end 
here;*' and the chairman of the Hullibaloo 
ordered in another pint of malt liquor, refilled 
his pipe, blew the top off the new pint, and 
drank a considerable quantity therefrom ; and 
haying sufficiently fortified himself for the re- 
mainder of the story, again proceeded. 

" The next morning Chawley gets out o' bed, 
and looks at hisself in the glass, and finds that 
his head is cut dreadfully, and he begins a 
gnmibling like fun about the insolent chap that 
he see'd in the field the night afore. As a 
matter of course his wife askes him what he 
had been a doin' to hisself? He told her the 
whole of the story, and that he had met with the 
accident in the defence of his life. 
Howsomdever, he had better have said 
nothin' ; for he got abused by his wife awfully. 
In the first place she didn't think 'twas true ; and 
if it was true, why he had no business there ; 
and Chawley' 8 wife once insinuated that he was 
intoxicated, and had imagined the story in a 
drunken fit. But this was addin' insult to 
injury. 

" Chawley had his breakfast ; and although he 
felt very ill from the damage done to his head, 
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he prepared to go out to work; so he gets up 
from the table, and goes to get his steelyard. 

"Perhaps, gentlemen," continued the chair- 
man, "you don't know what a steelyard 
is ; I will tell you : — It is a long piece of iron, 
in which are several notches, and on it is 
affixed a weight, somethin' of the shape of a 
pear. The notches denote the lbs. it weighs. 
The number of lbs. are regulated by placing the 
weight in a certain position on the iron. 
Chawley's steelyard weighed the same as most 
on 'em do, 561bs. ; and on the weight was affixed 
LVI in Roman capitals. 

" Howsomdever, when Chawley went to get 
his steelyard, he found that the weight was 
missin'. This was a very pretty job. He 
recollected his encounter with the Boman, 
and he knew very well that was the time when 
he lost the weight; but as he had no very 
particular inclination to wisit the spot again, he 
was compelled to buy a new steelyard 
to go to work with. The old 'uns he was 
obliged to hang up in the kitchen as dead stock. 

" Well, gentlemen, Chawley got on very well 
arterwards ; he never see'd or heard any more 
about the Roman, and he had almost forgotten 
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the circumstance, until a twelvemonth arter, 
when the weight of his steelyard was brought to 
light in a most mysterious manner. 

"About the time I mentioned, a learned 
Harkalogical, who was out gatherin' treasures, 
was induced, among other places, to visit this 
spot, and pass his learned opinion on this *ere 
place which he said was associated with the 
earliest period of our history. Well, he looks 
about naturally enough a* pickin' up every bit o* 
earthenware and queer lookin' dirt he could find, 
and tryin' to make a somethin' out on it ; and 
when he took up a piece of dirt, and foimd it 
was only dirt, he didn't seem to like to part with 
it, for bein' on this particular spot, he thought it 
was superior earth to any other. 

" There he was a lookin' and pokin' about for 
a long time, without findin* anythin', but feeling 
amused at the excitement — ^like a angler who 
sits for hours and don't get a bite. After a long 
search, his eyes alighted on a piece of roimd 
iron — ^the very identical steelyard's weight that 
Chawley lost when he visited the place and see'd 
the Roman. 

*• Now, if this gentleman had discovered the 
source of the Nile, or the way to build Egyptian 
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enough — being of a inquirin' mind — led to 
the spot of ground where so many treasures has 
been exhumed from the earth — ^treasures, sir, of 
our ancestors — treasures of the wisest and most 
enlightened of all races — treasures of our 
wenerable forefathers, the Romans.' 

" ' Yes,' says the Squire, * nice place for 
com*siug, is Lumper's Mead.' 

"'It may be, sir,' responded the other, 'but 
I went, I hope, on a nobler mission — I went sir, 
to assist in bringin' into existence remains of 
that ancient race, the Romans; for the enlight- 
enment, edification, and instruction of mankind 
of the nineteenth century. Yes, sir, and 
gratified am I that I have succeeded in bringin* 
to light a treasure so inwaluable and perfect in 
itself — and which even bears the date of its 
manufacture — ^that its authenticity does not admit 
o' the slightest doubt. That treasure, sir, I have 
thought it my duty to bring to you, in order that 
you might present it to that great national 
institootion — ^the British Museimi. Mr. Chipper,' 
continued the orator, addressing that gentleman^ 
' bring forth the waluable relic' 

"The spectacles then produced Chawley's 
weight. . But, as there was nothin' very 
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uncommon or handsome in its appearance, the 
Squire didn't look on it with that interest they 
expected. 

" ' Is that the thing ?' asks the Squire, 
apparently afraid to touch it. 

" ' That is the waluable relic,' says the spec- 
tacles. 

" The Squire stepped back two or three paces, 
which caused Mr. Grraves to ask ' if anything 
was the matter?' 

"'Do you suppose it's all right!' asks the 
Squire. 

" ' Not a doubt,' says the spectacles, ' here's 
the date, as plain as A B C 

" ' But suppose 'tis ?' 

" ' What !' 

" ' Filled with Roman gunpowder ' — says the 
Squire, ruimin' back, as if it was a infernal 
machine. 

"Whether the spectacles thought there was 
a risk in holdin' a combustible article, or 
whether he was taken aback by such a supposi- 
tion, I knows not, but no sooner had the Squire 
said these words, than he lets the weight fall 
from his hand, in great horror, and runs away 
from it as frightened as the Squire ; lookin' as if 
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lie expected to see it go off like a shell every 
moment. 

"'Take it away instantly,* wociferated the 
Squire in a peremptory tone — producin' a 
blunderbuss and threatenin' to fire on either 
man who should attempt to leave the house 
without obeyin' liis orders. The threat was 
effectual. Mr. Cicero Graves, who was quite 
electrified at the conduct of the Squire, seized 
the precious treasure and walked off. Both 
gentlemen slinkin* home very much chop-fallen 
at they reception they had met with. 

"The owners of Chawley's weight wam't to 
be out-done though ; for the next momin* they 
goes to the member o' parliament of their district 
to present it to him. This was a very different 
person fi:om the Squire, and he felt great interest 
in antiquities; and when they told him the 
history of the steelyard's weight, — ^beginnin* 
about the time o* Julius Csesar,— the gentleman 
said ' it was the most curious and most perfectest 
Roman curiosity he ever see'd.* And he 
complimented Mr. Cicero Graves and Mr. 
Chipper, on their profoimd knowledge of anti- 
quities, and giv*d *em a dimier, and after dinner 
he made a speech, and said 'that he should 
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present the waluable relic to the British 
Museum/ and he said 'he was pleased that 
England possessed a Graves and a Chipper — and 
was further pleased that they had been fortunate 
enough to £nd one o* the greatest curiosities of 
Koman antiqidty.* 

"Well, gentlemen," continued the narrator, 
with emphasis, " he was as good as his word ; and 
I have heer'd that Chawley Chump *s steelyard's 
weight is in the Museum till this day, under a 
glass case, treasured up as one of the most 
wonderfulest relics of Roman antiquity?" 

"Well, if I didn't say to my wife," said a 
Duscellaneous member, "when I went into the 
roomt as they calls the Bronze Boom o' the British 
Museum, that there was a good deal o' gammon 
about it. And I shouldn't wonder but what that 
remark was made when I was lookin' on that 
'ere weight," 

The Chairman thought it very probable. 

It's a capital joke !" pronounced the vice. 
And what's become of the steelyard that the 
weight belongs to?" 

"I believe," replied Mr. Spriggs, "they be 
hangin' up in Chawley's house now. When 
Chawley first know'd that they had a portion o' 
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his property in the Museum, he thought about 
goin' to 'em and claimin* compensation ; but, 
upon consideration, he say he likes to see all 
national iustitootions encouraged, and, when he 
goes to London he means to take the steel- 
yard that the weight belongs to with him, and 
present it to the Museum, in order that they 
might make a perfect job of it. 'C09, as 
Chawley says, 'tis makin' fools o' people by 
fihowin' 'em an unfinished article." 
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MR. CHERUBINI CROTCHETS 
INGENUITY. 



"But the leg kept on the same as before. 

Right too ral loo ral la." — 

(Comic Sokg.) 

There are many learned individuals who 
labour seriously hard to impress on the minds of 
an ungrateful and credulous public, that if we were 
all appropriated according to the diflferent pro- 
pensities dictated by our craniums, and as map- 
ped out by Gall and Spurzheim, we should be 
more successful in carrying out our professions 
or trades — society would be marvellously benefited 
— we should aU attain our proper sphere in the 
scale of creation — we should want no prisons, 
workhouses, nor Jack Ketches — and lots of other 
interesting improvements would result ; too nu- 
merous to mention. Whether this theory be 
correct or not, we will not venture an opinion ; 
if we have one, we will entertain it privately. 
D 2 
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But there is one thing we can assert with pretty 
tolerable certainty, which is, that we do not 
adopt any phrenological or other system of dis- 
covering our early propensities in order that we 
may benefit by it when we become more ma- 
tured; therefore it is a matter of speculation 
whether we turn up a trump card or a dummy. 
As some writer observes, the world is like a 
large table full of heterogeneous perforations — 
some round, square, and triangular — and the 
people are pegs to fit each place; but, owing to 
the hurry and jumble in placing them, we all 
get mixed into each other's places : a roxmd p^ 
gets into a square hole, and a square peg into a 
triangular one, and so on ; that scarcely one gets 
into his right position. Therefore all those who 
are unfortunate, become victims to their circum- 
stances throughout life. 

Judging from this theory, we should say that 
Mr- Cherubini Crotchet was a square man jump- 
ed into a triangular hole ; for never was any one 
more unfitted for the path his parents chose for 
him than this gentleman. He was a musician — 
or, more properly speaking, a professor of music 
— and was about as much adapted for it, as a 
rlunoceros is for dancing the coUege hornpipe. 
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Nevertheless he was placed to this profession, 
and at it he was compelled to stick like wax 
for about fourteen calendar years ; at the 
completion of which period he was pronoimced 
in every way eligible to undertake the responsible 
situation in a country town as organist, at a 
net salary of about twenty pounds per annum. 

Notwithstanding the adverse circumstances 
under which this gentleman laboured, he possess- 
ed considerable talent ; indeed a foxhound could 
have been almost versed in thorough bass, if it 
had devoted the time to it Mr. Crotchet had 
done. Notwithstanding, we say, he possessed 
ability; and from the lodgings, which he 
embarked in during his early career, at three-and- 
sixpence per week, with the use of the front par- 
lour for visitors, he got up to furnished apart- 
ments, consisting of a pianoforte, table, two chairs, 
a few chimney ornaments, and a coal-scuttle 
which was refilled at fourpence, with the gratui- 
tous use of the family Bible and Buchan's Medi- 
cine. Mr. Crotchet afterwards took a house, and 
furnished the same. lie then felt an inclination 
to take a domestic partner. He did so; and 
shortly after (as much from necessity as inclina- 
tion) he was the acknowledged parent of a little 
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Crotchet; which was, in the course of years, 
multiplied into demisemiquayers, and which 
would have no doubt added to his domestic 
comfort greatly — ^if he could have persuaded 
himself of the fact. 

Mr. Crotchet knew that he was bom to be 
great at something, and like many others, he did 
not know exactly what; but had he had the 
good fortune to have been placed at anything 
else besides the musical profession, he should not 
have been "buried in the country," as he ex- 
pressed it. In common with the fraternity, he 
liked almost anything in preference to his 
legitimate profession. Porter and punning were 
better than the pianoforte or Pleyel; talking 
preferable to tuning; mechanics and mischief 
more agreeable than Mozart and music. How- 
ever, his principal forte was — not the piano — ^but 
mechanics. He had an illusion that he should 
have been a Stevenson had he been placed in a 
position to have made his ingenious propensities 
available; and as this failing was singularly 
predominant, he was always tinkering about 
something which he imderstood as much about as 
a Bengal tiger does of the ophicleide. These 
things were done greatly to the annoyance of 
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his better half; which frequently led to thofse 
little domestic quarrels which are extremely 
interesting to all — except the parties principally 
concerned. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Crotchet, among 
his other burlesque performances should have 
turned his attention to turning in wood. He had 
recently seen the ingenious process of turning 
practised, and was struck with the great 
simplicity which characterised the operation. 
"What a fine opportunity for me to display my 
inyentiye talents!" thought the professor of 
music. And with a little self-persuasion, he was 
induced to order a turning-lathe to humour his 
great abilities for mechanical performances. The 
machine was manufactured, and was coming 
home to the Crotchet domicile on the eveniog 
we are about to picture the family enjoying a 
frugal cup of tea. 

The apartment in which the Crotchets were 
seated looked very comfortable. There were 
seyeral emblems of the profession visible in the 
room, — such as a violin and a triangle, a yellow 
brass-keyed Potter-looking German ' flute, a 
portrait of Handel, and a jnelancholy-looking 
key-bugle, appearing as if it had been the leader 
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of an old coach-protectionist party, and had 
retired with the most unmitigated disgust for 
railways and comet-i-pistons, and seeming to 
look as if it would "be bio wed" before it 
played again. Mrs. Crotchet was seated on 
one side of the table doing the honours of the 
meal, and Mr. C. sat in a most convenient 
position to be constantly employed in filling the 
tea-pot &om an adjoining kettle which was 
boiling on the fire, and which operation the 
professor seemed to perform instinctively. In 
the suburbs were divers Uttle appogiaturm 
Crotchets, who appeared to be paying their 
devoirs, or rather devours, to a very large 
plate of bread-and-butter. There was a deep 
silence all at once ; Mrs. Crotchet had just done 
shaking the tea-pot about in a fearfiil manner, as 
if it had been guilty of some transgression, 
when her husband spoke. 

" Isabella, my dear,'' said that gentleman to 
his wife, in the most endearing terms, " Isabella, 
I have ordered a lathe." 

"A what! Cherub!" exclaimed Mrs. Crot- 
chet — (Mrs. Crotchet usually called him Cherub, 
being her own fanciful abbreviation of Che- 
rubini.) " A what I" repeated that lady, not 
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understanding whether Mr. Crotchet meant any 
extraordinary animal, or a fashionable coat. 

"A turning lathe, my dear," returned the 
master of the house, *' for the purpose of turn- 
ing wood, and making many nice little things 
for the children. Then you see, my dear, I can 
turn staves for the chairs and mend them myself, 
and make cotton reels, paste pins, and such like ; 
it will be a great saving, in fact, in our house- 
hold expenses." 

" Really, Cherub," said the lady, " I never 
did see anybody like you. Here you go spend — 
spend — spend — all the day long, whilst I have to 
work hard, and then we can hardly go respecta- 
ble ; and come to have a fit of illness, I don't 
know what we shall do. If you hadn't a wife 
out of a thousand, you would have been in the 
workhouse before now." 

Mr. Crotchet, who, although he often played 
first fiddle in public, never aspired to a higher 
position than second ditto in his own house, 
began to wish he had not got a wife out of a 
thousand, or, indeed, out of any number; but 
as it was too late to think about that, the idea 
occurred to him that he must make the best of a 
bad bargain, so he quietly said, 
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'' My dear, really it is only a little amusement 
for myself after all ; and who knows but what, 
with my ingenious talents, I might turn it to 
some great advantage. You know, mj dear, 
how the ii^enious Arkwright made his money ; 
and who knows but what I may be equally 
fortunate. I must say you are imreasonably 
cross with me." 

"What, Sir!*' exclaimed the good lady, going 
off like an excited sky-rocket, "what, sir! 
cross, am I? — Cross, sir! Eeally one would 
think I was an amazon ! — a tartar ! — a vixen ! — 
to hear you talk. Cross, am I, Mr. Crotchet? 
Go on, sir, I can put up with any abuse you can 
heap on me — anything, sir. Cross, indeed, I 
never was in a better temper in my Ufe. You 
are cross, sir, — 'tis you, sir, — and you go and 
plunge yourself into extravagances which mitst 
some day or other end in the nun of your 
family. A lucky thing for you Mr. Crotchet you 
are a married man. A lucky thing you have a 
wife! Yes, sir, and one who is capable of 
taking all the abuse you choose to shower on 
her, without resenting it ! One that can and do 
bear it for her children's sake ! Cross, indeed, 
sir ! What do you mean, sir ? Perhaps you will 
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explain yourself, sir? Explain yourself, sir! 
Explain yourself!" 

Mr. Crotchet, who appeared to be well versed 
in matrimonial tactics, very prudently did not 
think proper to explain himself. His wife's 
speech was not the most calm or considerate that 
was ever uttered ; it was, to use Mr. Crotchet's 
expression, began piu jnanissimo and worked up 
in a crescendo manner quite perfect, for a person 
unacquainted with music, and the ominous word 
Sir was beautifully syncophated, which, upon the 
whole, had a very pleasing effect. But Mr. 
Crotchet said nothing in reply, which made 
Mrs. Crotchet more angry than if he had turned 
round and resumed the attack ; and to give vent 
to her passion, she knocked off a plate from the 
table, and began thrashing a little boy for look- 
ing so stupid; the yoimg Cherub roared melo- 
diously, and, with Mrs. Crotchet's tongue, made 
a very novel, though not exactly pleasii^, duet. 

Mr. Crotchet began to entertain serious mis- 
givings as to whether the so-called " matrimonial 
bliss" was not all moonshine ; and he inwardly 
sighed for the bygone days of liberty and inde- 
pendence. But it was heedless for him to 
harp on this string; so he sat still and attempted 
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to read a newspaper upside down, until the lathe 
arrived. 

It was not a very long period before the 
machine made its appearance ; and simultaneous- 
ly as the article was deposited at Mr. Crotchet's 
front door Mrs. C. appeared there also, as an 
impassable barricade to its entree, 

" I declare I won't have no such rubbish in my 
house," exclaimed the fair lady, in an authorita- 
tive tone. 

" Nonsense, my dear, don't talk so,'* said the 
husband, soothingly, looking as much unlike a 
" lord of the creation " as it is possible for a 
human being to do. 

"I havn't patience with such imnecessary 
things to a person that has a family to provide 
for," repeated the wife. 

The professor looked magnanimous, faltering 
out that he intended on the next anniversary of 
their wedding day to present his good lady with 
a silk dress, and some artificial flowers for her 
caps and bonnets. 

Nothing more was then said about unneces- 
sary articles; and, on the barricade vanishing, 
the turning-lathe effected an entrance; and, 
in two hours, this machine, on which Mr. 
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Crotchet hoped to distinguish himself, was fixed 
and ready for action. 

Now, nothing appears more simple to the be- 
holder than the ingenious accomplishment of 
turning. There are many other little things 
which also appear remarkably simple to the 
spectator, such, for instance, as mowing with a 
scythe or thrashing with a flail ; but let an in- 
experienced person attempt either of these 
operations and he will find, to his cost, that it 
is not so simple as he might expect. The same 
remarks apply even to packing up half-a- 
pound of powdered sugar and turning in wood. 

There is an anecdote told of an Irishman, who 
y^as asked if he could play the fiddle ; his reply 
was, " I dare say I can, but I never tried." Mr. 
Crotchet was a very similar man to the aforesaid 
Irishman ; and had he been asked the question 
as regards turning he would have answered in 
precisely the same manner. The professor of 
music had great fSaith in his mechanical talents, 
and would have laughed had any one disputed it. 

Mrs. Crotchet and family had retired to rest. 
Mr. Crotchet therefore, unmolested, proceeded to 
the turning lathe. He lighted up a sufficiency 
of candles to keep him almost constantly em- 
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ployed snuffing .first one and then the other j; 
and then commenced the trial of his ingenuity. 

The professor fixed his foot on the bottom part 
of the lathe, which, by working up and down, 
set a piece of wood spinning, which, with the 
necessary instruments, he was to turn into some- 
thing handsome. Round it went, and Mr. Crot- 
chet applied the chisel to the wood, but instead 
of cutting a piece out, as he expected, the 
precious weapon stuck hard against the wood, 
and the sudden jerk was almost sufficient to 
twist off the wrist of the imfortimate Cherubini 
— as it was, three of his candles were floored in 
the shock. Nothing abashed by this, on went 
the enthusiastic man, like an insane razor 
grindeiv-his leg working up and down with a 
marvellous velocity. Snap went a chisel, and 
down went a candle ! Never mind ! he had the 
blood of a Crotchet in him, and he kept on — Ids 
leg working in the mean time with unparalleled 
swiftness ; and having broken all the instruments 
he had for turning, squashed all the candles, and 
heard the clock strike three, Mr. Cherubini 
thought it was time for him to strike too. 

The unhappy gentleman came away from the 
lathe, and was about to ascend the stairs; but 
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the continued and unusual motion his leg had 
been put to rather impeded his progress. 
His walking would have led one to infer that he 
was suffering from an infirmity yery common 
among horses, called "spring-halt," for he 
lifted up the ill-used leg an uncommonly imneces- 
sary height. After a long time, however, he got 
to his room. He imdressed himself as quietly 
as he possibly could, for he was fearful of the 
consequences of waking his Isabella, and got 
into bed. He laid a little while, feeling abashed 
with himself for the great failure that he had 
encountered; but, from very great fatigue, 
he gradually dozed off to sleep as he was think- 
ing of his turning lathe — and slept as soimd as 
Aldgate Pump. 

Twenty minutes had scarcely elapsed after Mr. 
Crotchet had been in bed, before a terrible 
shriek was heard from the lady of the house. It 
was repeated again and again, and so alarmed 
were the neighbours, and so thoroughly con- 
vinced that murder was being committed, that 
the door was broken open, and in rushed several 
armed men. What was their surprise to see 
that the cause of the alarm arose from* the leg 
of Mr. Cherubini Crotchet, which was working 
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away at a terrific rate as if it was still attached 
to the turning lathe ! On it still kept — ^notwith- 
standing Mrs. Crotchet's repeated cries of agony 
— ^with the velocity of a steam engine; and it 
was not till main force was resorted to that the 
professor's leg was stopped. 

The result of Mr. Crotchet's ingenuity may be 
summed up in a few words : He was confined to 
his bed for three weeks afterwards with the 
gout; the turning lathe was sold for half its 
value, and he has not dared since to throw out 
a hint of his ingenious talents. 

Mrs. Crotchet's sufferings were very great, 
but were not very generally known ; neither do 
we wish to be inquisitive on the subject; but 
the little we do know we must express in the 
words of Ingoldsby : 

*' Ever since that time the neighbours all declare 
That Mrs. Crotchet used a cushion in her chair." 



MR. SAMUEL SIMKINS AND THE 

CAPTAIN. 



One hundred pounds per annum is a little 
quiet inoffensive sum of money to exist upon ; 
and, as the knowing ones say, "not to be 
grinned at." But, for our part, we think that 
one mi^ht feel a greater disposition to grin at 
such an amount than look solemn about it; 
and we are inclined to ai^e that a man being 
in possession of this income ought to grin at it 
as often as he likes, — for it is just sufficient 
to keep him respectably, and not enough to lead 
him into extrayagances that would impair his 
health. 

However, eschewing all diversity of opinion 
on this subject, we say it is decidedly a little 
quiet inoffensive sum of money ; and Mr. 
Samuel Simkins was the little quiet inoffensive 
man that enjoyed this yearly income, living in 
a little quiet inoffensive town. 

E 
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Mr. Samuel Simkins was a very fortunate 
young man ; inasmuch as he had the good luck 
to have a father born before him. Not that we 
wish to assert but what circumstances of a 
similar nature to this have occurred to many 
other individuals besides Mr. Simkins, but we 
have instances on record where little or no 
benefit has accrued therefrom to the descendant ; 
but in the present case, we may fearlessly say, 
that it was a most happy incident for the wel- 
fare of the junior Simkins. 

Mr. Simkins, senior, had amassed a consider- 
able sum of money when a retail shopkeeper, 
and had retired upon the same. He had a large 
family, all of whom he intended to have 
well educated. He also mapped out the 
different roads of life they were to take; but, 
by an unfortunate presentiment, his son Samuel 
was selected to be brought up to the " bar " 
— not as a waiter, to serve in the bar of 
a public hotel, — ^but to the legal profession. 
Great sums of money were expended by the 
anxious parent to render him fit for this avo- 
cation, but terminated in very imhappy 
results ; for, instead of wearing a wig and look- 
ing magnanimous, he was placed, as a clerk. 
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in a country-town banking house, and looked 
remarkably small, with a corresponding salary 
of fifty pounds per annum ; to which was 
added a similar sum supplied by his 
progenitor. Therefore, had not Mr. Samuel 
Simkins possessed a father, the probability is 
that he would not have enjoyed even this 
position upon his own merits. 

The little town of Knockemdown was the 
place in which this gentleman resided ; and, as 
his avocations were very limited as well as his 
income, he had quite sufficient for his wants, 
with a ludicrous idea that, once settled 
in this quiet place, where the office hours were 
from ten till four, he should be as happy as 
a king, — not, that we wish to say that 
kings are the happiest race of beings just now, 
— we mean as happy as a king would wish to be. 
But Samuel did not know the world, or else he 
did not know that Miss Julia Macbanger lived 
opposite to him. 

Therefore, we will suppose Mr. Simkins to 
have located at Knockemdown. He had a little 
front parlour looking into the street, furnished 
in a style compatible with his means. Opposite 
his window there was a residence — ^indeed there 
£ 2 
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were several — ^but we mean one in particular : it 
was a very neat looking place, with a very small 
brass plate on the door, with the name of 
" Capt. Macb anger " emblazoned thereon. The 
proprietor of this name was a half-pay officer, 
with a thundering voice, which he made use of 
very dexterously ; occasionally interlarding his 
conversation with a strange assemblage of words 
of not the most refined description, and of which 
he seemed to possess a copyright vocabulary. The 
Captain was subject (from causes he never 
could unravel) to repeated attacks of the gout, 
which made him somewhat irritable. He was 
a very nice man, no doubt, when you got 
used to his ways; but, somehow or another, 
persons who attempted to become acquainted 
with his peculiarities, invariably had a quarrel 
with him before attaining their object, and when 
excited, he would as soon shoot a person as eat a 
beefsteak ; and the one, perhaps, would have 
gratified him as much as the other. Nobody 
ever said "Good morning. Captain," to Mac- 
banger, nor did anybody ever ask him how he 
was when he was suffering with the gout ; neither 
did anyone feel disposed to contradict him when 
he asserted anything. Macbanger did not keep 
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a missionary box on his mantel-shelf, neither 
did ladies call on him to contribute to the 
Knockemdown flannel fund. He was never 
ambitious to get appointed churchwarden or 
to drink weak grogs. 

Miss Julia Macbanger was the daughter of this 
gentleman, and an only child ; she was very 
pretty, and having no mother, used to superin- 
tend the domestic duties. Her father, with all 
liis coarseness, was very fond of her. She was 
indeed, (as they are generally called) "a nice 
yoni^ lady,'* and as cheerful as it is possible for 
a female of eighteen to be — ^perhaps savouring 
rather of the coquette. 

Now, as Miss Macbanger lived exactly 
opposite to Mr. Samuel Simkins, and used to sit 
at her front room window occasionally at fancy 
needlework, and as Mr. Simkins used to sit at 
Ma front room window also, doing nothing at all, 
it is not at aD surprising that Mr. Samuel 
Simkins should have occasionally looked at Miss 
Julia Macbanger, or that Miss Julia Macbanger 
was occasionally detected casting a glance at 
Mr. Samuel Simkins; and that Mr. Samuel 
Simkins should have wondered who Miss Mac- 
banger was, and Miss Macbanger wondered who 
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Mr. Simkins was. Neither is it very Femarka* 
ble that a good-looking young lady should have 
been rather pleased at having an opportunity of 
shewing her pretty &ce to a young gentleman, 
or that the young gentleman should have been 
equally pleased to look at it. But as long 
as nothing more occurred than the mere act 
of ocular observation between the two parties, 
of course no breach of manners took place, 
nor was there anything in such proceedings to 
call forth any cynical remark. 

First of all, when Mr. Simkins saw Miss 
Macbanger, he thought her " passable.'' After- 
wards he began to think she was pleasing ; then 
he thought she was interesting ; then he thought 
her pretty ; and lastly, after a course of serious 
reflection and observation, he imagined her to be 
a beautiftd, amiable, and interesting young lady. 
Then Mr. Simkins began to calculate how far 
one hundred pounds per annum would go 
towards keeping a wife ! and, having settled 
this question satisfactorily, he began to think 
how very much happier he i^ould be as a mar- 
ried man. At last he concluded by making a 
resolution to marry Miss Macbanger as soon 
as he possibly could ; and altogether he indulged 
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Tery largely in the pleasing visionary architectu- 
ral recreation of building monster castles on a 
very slender foundation. 

Mr. Samuel Simkins, as we have given the 
reader reason to suppose, was not a very bright 
jewel. He was rather of a serio-timid turn of dis- 
position; and would have been called by his 
relations and friends, '' an unassuming young 
man,*' — ^by the more moderate class of disinter- 
ested persons, "a remarkable young man," — 
by the vidgar, "a dummy," — and by his enemies, 
"a fool." Therefore we leave it to the choice of 
our readers to select a title for him. 

The young lady who lived opposite, was cer- 
tainly " opposite " to him in every respect, 
and would as soon have thought of marrying such 
a semi-solemn individual as Mr. Simkins as she 
would of running for ribbons at the Knockem- 
down annual £Eiir. But this, of course, he knew 
nothing about. However, Mr. Simkins was very 
much displeased at observing a nice-looking 
lai^e-whiskered young man occasionally enter the 
house of Captain Macbanger; and once or 
twice it crossed his mind as to whether he was 
not enticed there by the attractions of the 
daughter. But this was very foolish in him; 
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for it might have been a cousin or a nearer 
relative— or even a surgeon attending on the 
parent's gouty foot — ; so eventually he dismis- 
sed all such thoughts from his mind. 

Summer arrived ; and found its way to 
Knockemdown as well as other places, and Mr. 
Simkins, knowing of summer s arrival, often 
rambled out for a little exercise after office 
hours. Miss Macbanger used to walk out also; 
and, as Miss Julia Macbanger walked out to- 
wards Lover's- walk at four o'clock, p.m., Mr. 
Samuel Simkins used to start, via the same rouie, 
at half-past four, p.m. ; and, as a natural result, 
he either passed or met the young lady. At the 
commencement of these rambles, no notice was 
taken by either party when they met ; but, by 
a constant repetition of their meeting, a sort of 
distant intimacy rose up between them, and Mr. 
Simkins began slightly to raise his hat, colour 
up very red, and think he had done something 
very extensive; while Miss Macbanger snuled 
and displayed a very beautiftil set of teeth, with 
a perfect consciousness of their brilliancy. 

It was at this stage of their intimacy that Mr. 
Simkins found he could not sleep at nights, and 
wondered how it was — attributing it to the 
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mutton chop he ate for dinner, or the pickles he 
had for supper; but neither of these were the 
cause — and he could not for the world make out 
the reason. He always slept very well up to 
this time ! He must be poorly ? There was 
something certainly he could not unravel. 

One afternoon Samuel had seen the object of 
all his future hopes go out on her usual peram- 
bulation. It was a gloomy afternoon — a sort of 
day that looked as if it had a heavy bill coming 
due and was unable to meet it. He was also 
about to start, when he found it come on slightly 
to rain. This was an excellent opportunity for 
him to display his gallantry. He put on his 
great coat, took an umbrella, and proceeded on 
his usual route. As he expected, it was not 
long before he met Miss Macbanger coming 
along in the wet, without anything to shelter 
her. 

" Allow me. Miss," he faltered, *'to offer you 
this imibrella. I have a great coat, and do 
not need it.'* 

" Really, sir, you are very kind," replied the 
lady, fascinatingly, showing her beautiful teeth, 
" but I could not think of depriving you of it." 

" I assure you, Miss," said Samuel, timidly. 
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*' I don't — I mean, 'tis of no use to me, and 
you may take — at least I hope you will accept it." 

The young lady took the umbrella, and con- 
tinued her journey, smiling at Mr. Simkins's 
bashM manner ; and Mr. Simkins continued JUs 
journey, thinking ^hat a beautiful young lady 
Miss Macbanger was. 

When the lady arrived home and told her 
parent of the circumstance, that gentleman, 
after intimating that she had no business out, 
asked who the devil Simkins was? Nobody 
knew exactly who he was ; the Captain couldn't, 
therefore, glean any very satisfactory information ; 
but the little that was known of this personage 
was told him ; and when the servant was about 
to return the borrowed umbrella, Macbanger 
said, 

'' Tell this Simkins to come over and take a 
gill with me. Fll find out who the feller is, 
and what he's made of." 

The message was delivered to Mr. Simkins's 
landlady, who communicated the intelligence to 
her front floor lodger clothed in the following 
respectful terms. 

" Mr. Macbanger has returned your umbrella, 
sir," she said, ^'and, with his compliments, 
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hopes you will do him the fetvour of spending 
the evening with him." 

" Mr. Macbanger wish me to spend the even* 
ing with him?*' exclaimed tJbe astonished object 
of the invitation. *' Is it not a mistake ?" 

" Oh ! no, sir,'* was the reply, " he is a very 
curious man ; and where he takes, they say he is 
very kind. I have no doubt he has taken a fancy 
to you, sir." 

Mr. Simkins said no more. He felt flattered 
by this invitation. No doubt Mr. Macbanger 
had taken a fancy to him — or perhaps the 
daughter had! This was the acme of all his 
wishes and hopes. Bless me ! He thought, some- 
how or another. Miss Macbanger looked a little 
smitten with him ! and no doubt he shoidd get 
on such terms with the Captain as would 
eventually lead to a match between him and the 
lady he had fixed his aflections on. He 
accordingly dressed himself up very minutely, 
and determined to accept the invitation in 
prapria persona. 

The Captain was in an easy chair, swealing 
away before the fire. His nose was rather red, 
and partook of the bottle character. He looked 
not healthy but hearty — as if h& possessed a sort 
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of India-rubber constitution that would go 
any length without breaking. His attention was 
divided between a strong grog and a long pipe, 
both of which were smoking like volcanoes. 
He appeared in profound thought about nothing, 
and rarely ever said a word except to abuse the 
servant when she came in to put some coals on 
the fire ; and his oaths seemed to make but very 
little impression on her, for she appeared 
hardened to his ways. He was surrounded by 
various fire-arms, and other defensive weapons, 
which decorated the mantel-shelf, and a model 
vessel, with two or three highly coloured prints 
illustrative of naval engagements. He wore 
a short sailor's-sort of jacket, and smoked 
very strong tobacco. 

This was the Captain's position when the 
servant annoimced " Mr. Simkins." The gentle- 
man owning that name was tiien produced — ^being 
ushered into the presence of Captain Macbanger 
sans cerernonie. 

The Captain gave utterance to something or 
another, on the entree of his guest, which might 
have been construed into a chuckling laugh of 
satisfaction, a grunt of dissatisfaction, or a growl 
combining both; but, as he didn't utter a 
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civilized word to Mr. Simkins, that personage 
thought proper to speak first. 

" I believe," he said very meekly, bowing to 
the Captain, and looking at him with a sort of 
awe, as he would at a caged lion, " I believe 
Mr. Mac—" 

"Damme, sir," vociferated the Captain, in a 
voice that made his guest's head almost bound 
off his shoulders, " Damme, sir, don't call me 
' Mister ;' if you do I'll make mincemeat of you 
in two minutes. My name, sir, is Macbangcr — 
Michael Macbanger. Yes, sir. Captain Mac- 
banger! one who has served his country and 
his king, and has shot many a better man than 
you, sir. If you have anything to say to the 
Captain, say it, sir." 

Mr. Simkins looked hard at the door that he 
had entered, apparently with a view of securing 
a hasty retreat, in case his host's conduct became 
so violent, as to make such a proceeding 
necessary for the safety of life. It was the first 
time he had seen his opposite neighbour, and he 
began to fear it would be the last that he should 
have an opportimity of lookmg on him — or 
anybody else. But he had nothing to say 
particularly to Captain Macbanger, only that he 
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believed he was invited to spend the 
evening with that gentleman, and that he had 
accordingly come. 

"Well, sir," replied the Captain, "I didn't 
invite you to stand in the middle of the room to 
look at. Damme, you're no ornament. If you 
can't find a chair, I'll see what / can do." 

Mr Simkins thanked him for his kindness, and 
sat down in the farther comer of the room at 
bay ; but this wouldn't suit the Captain at all. 
He insisted upon his guest planting himself in a 
chair exactly opposite him. There was no possi- 
ble means of making a re&sal, and Mr. Simkins 
placed that article of fiimiture where he was 
desired, and sat on the extreme edge of the seat, 
keeping his body as upright as possible, as if he 
was undergoing corporal punishment. He 
looked on the Captain with the fear of a mouse 
on a cat, and the Captain looked on his guest 
vice versa. The old seafarer's eyes lighted up, 
as he found he had an easy victim to play with ; 
whilst the man of one hundred per annum 
looked perfectly miserable, and shook like an 
aspen leaf. 

"Here, Jane!" shouted the Captain to his 
servant, "thxmder and pitchforks, where the 
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devil are you ! Here ! clear the decks and bring 
this chap a pipe and some more hot water." 

"Excuse, me, Mist — Captain," faltered Mr. 
Simkins, " but I never smoke." 

" Wliat !" demanded the captain, surprised at 
his guest's atrocity in making such a barefaced 
confession, "not smoke! fire and water, you 
shall smoke, sir ; nobody ever spent an hour in 
Michael Macbanger's house without smoking. 
ril learn you to smoke in about two twos." 

Mr. Simkins was fairly nailed. He dared not 
refuse. He looked at the mantel-piece and 
observed pistols and cutlasses, and other articles 
of warfare. What, if the Captain — who he 
thought without doubt was a lunatic — should 
shoot him, and perhaps eat him ; or cut his arm 
off to poke the fire with ? These, and ideas 
equally horrifying, occurred to the imhappy 
guest. Miss Macbanger had also left the room, 
and there he was tete-a-tete with a madman. He 
would have made an excuse to leave, but he 
hadn't ingenuity enough. So there he sat, 
occupying about two iuches of chair, facing his 
host, whom he already feared as much as he did 
a wild beast. 

The servant appeared shortly after with an 
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assortment of very long clay pipes, denominated 
among the smoking community " chureliwar- 
dens," and possessing very, corpulent bowls. 
One of these was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Simkins, and the Captain passed a leaden tobacco 
box, desiring his guest to "charge," inti- 
mating that it was some of the finest "weed'* 
he had ever smoked ; — ^and as Mr. Simkins had 
never smoked before, very probably it was the 
case. He was about as handy filling a pipe as a 
kangaroo ; but after a good deal of perseverance 
and instruction on the part of the Captain, the 
operation was performed, and Mr. Simkins 
began puffing away like an asthmatic pedestriaQ. 
In the mean time the Captain compounded a 
decoction of whisky, rum, and water — all of 
which he divided into equal proportions— and 
commanded his acquaintance to take a good 
" pull " at it and say how he liked it. This was 
done as far as the human constitution would per- 
mit, and Mr. Simkins, who, of the two, would have 
preferred a dose of rhubarb, said it was extreme- 
ly nice, and his host complimented him on his 
good taste. 

"Ah!" said the Captain, as he observed his 
friend eyeing the weapons over the fire-place, 
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" you're looking at that piece. Tis as brave a 
pistol as ever any man handled,'* he continued, 
reaching the article down, very much to the 
alarm of Samuel. " Why, fury and gunpowder ! 
I shot a full-grown Gruffer one morning with 
it. You never shot a Gruffer, sir !*' 

Mr» Simkins had never had the good fortune 
to do so; but looked very much as if he was 
about to shoot a more domesticated animal, with 
a less destructive weapon. 

" Perhaps you don't know what a Gruffer is ?'* 
inquired the host. 

The guest acknowledged his ignorance of the 
animal. 

" Well, sir," continued the Captain, " 'tis very 
much like a Puffer ; only his tail is longer and 
more curly, like a barber's pole." 

Mr. Simkins seemed to be perfectly satisfied 
with this explanation, and said " Indeed— dear 
me ! what a curious animal !" 

" Ah ! I believe ye," said the Captain, in 
a most patronising manner. But, observing 
that his friend's pipe had gone out, he again 
commanded him to light it, and drink up his 
grog. An operation which Mr. Simkins performed 
very much against his inclination, for he was 
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almost on the verge of indisposition ; but the 
Captain held the pistol with which he had 
captured the Gruffer so close to his guest's face, 
that the latter was compelled to do everything he 
was told from sheer fear. 

" Well,** continued the naval gentleman, " I 
was telling you about the Gruffer. We killed 
him on the island of Dumptedum, one morning. 
Me and the mate had just gone ashore, when I 
sees the hanimal, and, says I, ' pitchforks and 
plums! if there am't a Puffer.' 'No,' says 
the mate, 'Vtis a Gruffer.' Well, I laid hold of 
my pisttft^and damme, sir, I pulled the trigger 
like this—." 

" Oh ! for goodness' sake. Captain," cried poor 
Simkins, as the man of the ocean pulled the 
trigger in a fit of enthusiasm, very much to the 
danger of his guest's life, « for goodness' sake. 
Captain, be careful. It — it — ^might go off, you 
know;" and Mr. Simkins began to sidle away 
out of his chair towards the farther end of the 
apartment. 

"Come here, sir!" shouted the Captain in a 
most determined manner, holding out his pistol, 
" come here ! or, guns and triggers ! I'll shoot you. 
What the devil are you afraid of, you poor 
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ct-eeping wretch. If I do shoot you, why 
damme 'twill be a compliment to you." 

" Oh ! do pray put that fire-arm down, 
Captain," implored the young man, who did not 
clearly see the force of the intended compliment. 

" Come here !" bellowed the Captain, with the 
greatest ferocity. 

The demand was irresistible ; and Mr. Simkins 
once more stationed himself on the edge of the 
chair opposite Captain Macbanger, occupying 
even less room in the seat than he had previously 
done; and, after being commanded to take a 
" pull" at the grog, and refill his pipe — ^both of 
which operations he performed with the same 
degree of nonchalance as he would have 
undressed a young baby— the Captain began : 

" Well, I kOled the hanimal, and I looked at it, 
and says I to the mate, * 7m a Pufier.' 

" ' No, if 'tis I'm d— d ' repHes he. 

" So I ups with another pistol and shoots the 

mate ; for I never allows any one to contradict 

me. When I took the hanimal on board, I 

found it was a fine male Gruffer. I was sorry 

I'd shot the mate then, 'cos he was right and I 

was wrong — but he wam't never missed, and it 

didn't signify as I knows — " 

F 2 
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"Dear me" thought poor Simkins, "what a 
ferocious beast I'm with — I wonder if he means 
to kill me ?'* 

" For the fact is," continued the Captain, " I 
likes shootin' men; common hanimals am*t 
excitin' enough for me to fire at." 

" Oh ! Lor !" exclaimed the alarmed young 
man. 

"What's the matter now," bawled t^e 
Captain ; " pipe-clay and poultices ! what the deril 
do you look so pale about ?" 

" Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Captain, I feel so ill," 
replied the imhappy yoimg man, who really did 
look somewhat pale. 

" Quiet, sir," bellowed the imperturbable Cap- 
tain, " or /"^ silence you." 

" Oh ! pray don't shoot me," faltered the 
perspective son-in-law, as the Macbanger showed 
an evident desire to indulge in a little domeistie 
sport of that sort. 

"Drink up that grog, instantly," vociferated 
his companion, " and smoke ; or, bottles and 
boilers ! you'll hear the sound of gunpofwder." 

The man of a hundred-a-year complied as to 
as he was able, whilst the Captain began to 
enumerate, for his edification, how many human 
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beings he had shot during his life- time — how 
long it was since he shot the last — and how 
necessary it was for him to shoot one more to 
make up a certain number; all of which Mr. 
Samuel Simkins listened to as a sentence of death. 
He was too far gone to make any alarm, and 
combined with the compound of rum and 
whisky he had drank, and the strong tobacco he 
had smoked, he was altogether fairly done over. 
His head reeled about, and he sat very uncom- 
fortably in his chair. Grog, tobacco, and fright 
had done their work, and Mr Simkins began to 
wish that if the Captain intended to terminate 
his existence — and of which he did not think 
there was much doubt — ^that that gentleman would 
at once put him out of his sufferings. At last 
his pipe fell out of his mouth on the ground, and 
Mr. Simkins soon after followed that article — ^lying 
full-length imder Captain Macbanger*s table, 

stupified and senseless. 

♦ « « « 

When Mr. Simkins next became conscious 
that he was still alive, he found himself in his 
own chamber, with his landlady attending on 
him. How he came there, or how he came to be 
still in existence, were subjects which greatly 
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perplexed his unhappy mind. The whole scene 
between himself and the Captain again presented 
itself to his imagination ; and, considering the 
ferocity of that personage, and his being a lunatic 
—an impression which was forcibly stamped 
on the mind of Mr. Simkins — ^he felt a gleam of 
gratitude that his life had been spared. 

His landlady bustled about and waited on him 
with that kindness and attention which a person 
can only exhibit who expects to get a little 
" extra " for her trouble. She told her front 
floor how ill he had been — a piece of intel- 
ligence which that gentleman appeared already 
aware of; — and how she had striven to save his 
life— a piece of intelligence he was not aware 
of; — and how greatly indebted he was to her for 
his existence— a piece of intelligence which he 
eventually became aware of. 

He made several inquiries of his attendant ; 
who told him that he had been brought home by 
Ned Napper — a gentleman with large whiskers 
whom he had seen enter Macbanger's house, — 
which he thought was very curious. She also 
told him that Miss Macbanger had kindly 
inquired after him, at which information 
Samuel became greatly affected, and intimated 
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that he was glad his life was spared for her sake ; 
to which his landlady said " he was a generous 
young man." He then asked several questions 
respecting the fair lady opposite : hinting, that 
should he recover, it was his fixed determination 
to rescue that beautiful creature from the 
clutches of such a monster as her unfortunate 
parent was, and fly to some distant part; to 
which his landlady — who thought perhaps she 
should lose her lodger by such a proceeding — 
said " she hoped he would do nothing rash, to 
endanger his precious life." 

Mr. Simkins, however, soon recovered from the 
shock, and Mr. Simkins was to be again seen 
going to his office at ten a.m., and out on his 
usual walks at half-past four p.m. He eyed the 
Captain's house very suspiciously — avoiding 
the Macbanger residence as if it was a bomb 
shell — and expecting every time he passed it to 
find a fire-arm levelled at him. The very place 
itself was an eyesore to him, and recalled all the 
disagreeable feelings of his first smoking effort, 
and he was very glad when he was out of its 
sight. 

It was not a long time before he again encoun- 
tered Miss Macbanger in his walks. He scaicely 
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knew how to meet her. What she would say iti 
justification of her father's conduct, he could not 
imagine. But the lady did not evince that re- 
serve Mr. Simkins had expected. She approach- 
ed him — asked if he had recovered from his 
indisposition? — and apologized for her fathers 
conduct ; observing that it was his old seafaring 
ways, and she hoped Mr. Simkins would 
excuse it. 

Mr. Simkins would excuse it — ^but it certftkily 
didn't give him a favorable opinion of " seafaring 
ways." "But," exclaimed the young man 
passionately, "it is not for me to con^plaiu. 
What must your sufferings be, Miss, wb(^ are 
constantly exposed to such treatment?" 

Miss Macbanger observed it was very bad^.lntt 
she had become accustomed to it, and.^uld 
withstand it — ^indeed, she was compelled to do aO; 

This was too much for Samuel to endure — he 
could not hear such a yoimg and beautiful creatuiJe 
say that she was compelled to withstand it. He 
became enei^etic — exhorting her to fly ; intima- 
ting that he would protect her — indeed marry 
her, — rather than she should endure such cruel 
treatment. And concluded by earnestly recom- 
mending her to migrate with him to some distant 
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land, where he prophesied happiness and riches 
would attend them; with a great many other 
imaginary and unsubstantial things, which none 
but foolish lovers and enthusiastic poets can 
conjure up. 

The young lady was certainly astonished to 
liear such expressions come from a person whom 
she looked upon as an entire stranger; but, 
whether she did not feel inclined to place any 
great reliance on Mr. Simkins's protection, or 
whether she had no such great wish to change 
her abode for the affections of that gentleman, 
we cannot determine, but she observed, that she 
** couldn't think of such a thing at present ^^^ 
leaving her lover, if he chose, to anticipate that 
such a proceeding might become less ob- 
jectionable to her by-and-by And, as this was 
the most pleasing and gratifying manner of in- 
terpreting the expression, Mr. Simkins did form 
that opinion; and felt that he was idtimately 
destined to be a very happy man. 

Not many days after this pledge of protection 
to the fair lady, Mr. Simkins, as he entered his 
room, observed a letter on the table addressed to 
him. It was in a lady's hand-writing, and he 
could not, of course, imagine from whom it 
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came, or what the contents were ; and he very 
prudently gratified his curiosity by opening the 
epistle ; from which he read the following : — 

Sir. 

Pray excuse the freedom I take in addressing you ; but you 
were kind enough to make me an offer the other day, for ■which 
I feel very grateful. Should you still be of the same mind, come to 
my chamber window this evening at 12 o'clock. It is the window 
facing our garden at the back of the house. If you get on the top 
of the water-butt and walk along the leaden shoot, you will come to 
it. Rap three times, and I will then join you, and make prepara- 
tions for our departure. In the mean time, I remain, 

The unhappy 

JULIA. 
F.S. My father sleeps in the front part of the house. 

Mr. Simkins read this over and over again. 
If the document had conveyed to him the ap- 
pointment of commander-in-chief he could not 
have been more taken aback. He looked at the 
envelope, the seal, and the direction, and began 
to think he was dreaming ; but no ! there he 
stood — Samuel Simkins — and there was the 
letter bearing the name of that individual ; and 
there was an offer which he determined to 
accept — indeed ho felt duty bound to rescue this 
lady — ; and, having done this good act, he should 
be happy for the remainder of his life. So he 
resolutely made a vow to save this poor creature 

at all hazai'ds. 

« « ♦ « 
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" 'Tis deviKsh cold to night," said a smart- 
looking young man to himself, as he stood 
concealed in the back garden of Captain Mac- 
banger, and heard the clock chime quarter 
to twelve — " I hope that poor devil won't dis- 
appoint us." 

The person who thus soliloquized owned a 
very large pair of whiskers and the name of Ned 
Napper ; and, from the manner in which he ex- 
pressed himself, seemed to infer that he was 
either waiting for a companion or a victim. 
And such was the case ; for the " poor devil " 
alluded to, was no other than Mr. Samuel 
Simkins, who was to come at twelve o'clock on 
that evening to play the Lothario. 

Mr. Edward Napper was not long, however, 
before he was convinced that " the poor devil " 
was not going to disappoint him; for an 
individual, wrapped up as if he was going a 
voyage to the North Pole, soon after ascended the 
garden wall of the Captain, and alighted — 
crushing a cucumber &me in his descent, and 
eventually falling into a bimch of sting-nettles. 
Such was the ludicrous figure Mr. Simkins 
cut, that Napper could scarce help laughing. 
Onward came the poor Romeo, like a knight of 
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old— cautiously, yet bravely. He watched for 
a &vorable position to mount the water-butt, 
as his letter directed. All was ri^t. He 
ascended ; stood on the lid at the top ; and 
then walked along the leaden shoot between the 
roofs of two out-houses, with the cauticm of an 
experienced tom-cat. Ned Napper, who had been 
concealed behind a bush in the garden, theii 
walked out and took up his position dose under 
the water-butt that Mr. Simkins had jost 
ascended. 

The wind whistled cold and everything was in 
silence around. Mr. Simkins began to shake, 
notwithstanding all the garments he had on. 
'' Suppose," he speculated, ^' I should aieet ^at 
ferocious beast ? But no," he replied, (decking 
himself, " she will take care of that." And 
accordingly he walked along on tiptoe until h^ 
came to the window from whence he i^as to 
rescue the fair one. 

Mr. Simkins gave three very flight knocks. 
All was silent as the dead. Not a sound was 
heard but these three knocks and an occasional 
gust of wind. No notice was taken of them, 
and Mr. Simkins knocked thrice moie, rather 
loader. He fimcied he heard a voice ; bat it was 
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not that of his Julia, — it was more like a dog 
growling! if it was his Julia, she had got a 
severe cold ! Mr. Simkins was just about to give 
another tap at the window, when all of a sudden 
it opened, and out came the head and nightcap 
of no other than Captain Macbanger himself. 
" Holioa !" vociferated that gentleman, " powder 
and pilk !— bring me my blunderbuss ! — shoot the 
robber I— «hoot him through the heart! — stop 
him !-^thievefl !" 

All this was said as fast as the Captain 
eould give utterance to it; and Mr. Simkins, 
who bounded back like an India-rubber ball, 
prepared to make his exit as soon as he could, 
feeling almost sure of being shot like a dog. He 
pursued the same route he had come, to make for 
the water-butt. He arrived there ; but, confound 
it ! ^OiQe one had taken the lid off, and in went 
the unfortunate Samuel, splash ! — ^the water 
being sulficiently deep to find its way into his 
waistcoat pockets. 

Here was poor Simkins fixed; hearing the 
Captain every minute threaten to shoot him, or 
roast him alive, if he could get at him. The 
more he tried to get out of the water-butt, the 
worse he was. At last his case became so 
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desperate that it was a matter of L*fe and 
death to him, and he gave a hard push that sent 
the article down on the ground and shot him out 
like a sack of coals. He regained his legs 
simultaneously as the Captain, uttering the most 
bitter oaths, opened the back door. Off he 
bolted as fast as he could. He tried to ascend 
the wall, just as he heard the report of a fire*arm 
whiz by his ear. Whether it was from fright, 
or misfortune, we know not, but the young 
gentleman failed in the attempt, and fell back 
again on a gooseberry bush into the premises 
occupied by Captain Macbanger. There was 
just light enough for the Captain to distinguish 
his enemy ; and, with an elasticity that was 
creditable to a man of his age, he bounded on his 
victim, as he was trying to extricate himself 
from his briery bed. The position of Mr. 
Simkins was now terrible. He was imccrtain 
which course the Captain would pursue : 
whether he would at once assassinate him, or 
have him convicted for burglary. 

"Damme ! come here, you villain, whoever you 
are," said the Captain, pulling his prisoner along 
in the most unceremonious style. 

" Oh! pray don't, Captain!" implored the lover. 
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*' What ! is it you ?" exclaimed the astonished 
Maebanger, on discovering the voice of his late 
guest, "damme ! I never gave you credit for 
being brave enough for a robber." 

"No— no! Mister Captain Maebanger," cried 
the unhappy victim, " I ain't a robber." 

" Pots and pitchers ! what are you then ? a 
murderer?" demanded the Captain, who, in 
attributing to him the guilt of either of these 
crimes, already began to form a more favorable 
opinion of Mr. Simkins than he had done. 

"No — ^no," implored the wretched culprit, 
"I — I — come for your daughter. Captain, 
please." 

" What !" roared the parent, who appeared to 
pause for an instant to consider whether he 
should shoot his prisoner or hang him. 

And there is no doubt that the Captain would 
have proceeded to one or the other of these 
means of punishment, had not Ned Napper, 
accompanied by Miss Maebanger, stepped 
forward and explained the joke: saying they 
were the authors of it all : relating how they 
had written the letter, and everything else. The 
Captain enjoyed it amazingly; and insisted 
upon Simkins going in and having a good 
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strong glass of grog, to keep the cold out ; 
which he did. The Captain had a grog also ; 
and so did Ned Napper — ^Miss Macbanger super- 
intending the manufacturing of each of them 
herself ; and, before they parted, they all shook 
hands round, in a most friendly manner. 

As years rolled on, Mr. Simkins got better 
acquainted with the Captain, and visited him 
often. He is not married ; neither has he since 
attempted to rescue any young lady from a tyran- 
nical parent. Miss Macbanger became Mrs. Ed- 
ward Napper ; and the Captain, being without his 
daughter, is glad for Mr. Simkins to come over 
of an evening and smoke a pipe with him* 
(which that gentleman can now do very credit- 
ably.) And, as the Captain has always a good 
many stories to tell and Mr. Simkins has 
nothing at all to say, they suit each other 
amazingly ; and altogether the town of Knock- 
emdown does not now contain two more sociable 
individuals than Mr. Simkins and the Captain. 



